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unaffected conversation became easier and fuller
the astonishment of Maupassant increased. He
thought his English acquaintance the most exasper-
atedly artistic human being whom he had ever met;
and i'n later years, when he had become acquainted
with all Paris, he still thought so. He was not
altogether in sympathy with Swinburne, however.
He considered that in his way of looking at
literature and life there was something macabre;
that, with all his splendour of thought, he suffered
from a malady of spiritual vision, and that a
perversity of temper mingled with the magic of his
fancy. It would be folly to deny that, in this also,
the young visitor showed a rare clairvoyance.

At the close of his visit to France in the summer
of 1869 Swinburne devoted a month of the time
otherwise spent at Etretat to an excursion of which
no account has hitherto, I think, been published.
It was in some ways so momentous, from the
associations connected with it, that it ought to be
recorded. Richard Burton, with whom Swinburne
had now for some years been intimate, was
appointed British consul in Damascus. As he had
just returned from Santos in rather poor health, he
was advised to take a course of the Vichy waters
before he proceeded to Syria. He proposed that
Swinburne should join him, which the poet,
although greatly enjoying the sea-bathing at
Etretat, instantly agreed to do. They met at
Boulogne and reached Vichy on July 24. Five
days later the poet wrote " Vichy suits me splen-